MEETING RACE PREJUDICE

of the people in the part of the country in which I found
myself."

And so he acted in the case of the Wanamaker dinner.
He accepted Mr. Wanamaker's invitation because he was
in the North and his host was a Northerner. In so doing
he felt that he was not violating any generally accepted
custom or universally entertained prejudice of the part of
the country in which he found himself. Had the in-
conceivable occurred, and had a Southerner invited him to
dine in the South, under conditions in all other respects
identical, he would not have accepted. He would not
have been willing to incur the resentment of the South even
had his host been willing to defy local prejudiced by in-
viting him. On the other hand, he felt that the attitude
of those who would seek to control him in matters of social
custom when he was not in the South or among Southern-
ers was unfair and unreasonable.

An incident which occurred'while he was stopping at the
English Hotel in Indianapolis in 1903 furnished copy for
the more or less sensational press of the country. This
hotel does not as a rule accept Negroes as guests, but Mr.
Washington was always a welcome visitor there just as he
was at many other hotels where less-favored members of
his race were excluded. He never patronized this hotel or
any other for the purpose of asserting his rights, but merely
to obtain the comforts and the seclusion so essential to a
man who always worked up to the limits of even his great
strength and usually a little beyond such limits. It is, in-
deed, quite possible that he might have lived longer had he
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